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BUTTIKOFER'S LIBERIA.* 

BY 

GEO. C. HURLBUT. 

Mr. Biittikofer says, in his preface, that too much 
must not be expected of him ; he visited Liberia, first 
of all, for the purpose of studying and making himself 
acquainted with its zoology. He has none the less 
made an interesting report upon a country practically 
unknown, even in the United States, which brought it 
into being. 

Liberia extends along the west coast of Africa, from 
the Manna River, which flows into the ocean at about 
n° 30' W. Long, (from Greenwich) to the San Pedro 
River, which enters the sea in W. Long. 6° 40'. The 
coast line is about 380 miles long, and the limits of the 
State in the interior (the Hinterland, in the convenient 
phrase of the day), are 80 or 100 miles from the coast. 
The estimates of area are necessarily even more vague 
than the boundaries, but there is no reason for objecting 

* Reisebilder aus Liberia. Resultate Geographischer, Naturwissenschaftlicher 
und Ethnographischer Untersuchungen wahrend der Jahre 1 879-1882 und 1886- 
1887. Von J. Biittikofer, Conservator am Zoologischen Reichsmuseum in Leiden. 
— Mit Karten, Lichtdruck, und Chromolithographischen Tafeln, nebst zahlreichen 
Textillustrationen. — 2 Vols. 8vo. Leiden, 1890. 

The illustrations reproduced are from Mr. Buttikofer's book. 
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to the figure of 24,000 square miles, given by the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica, though it probably errs on the 
side of liberality. The calculation of Behm and Wag- 
ner gives to the Republic of Liberia a surface of some- 
thing less than 19,000 square miles ; and it is to be re- 
membered that its nominal boundaries on the north- 
west and the south-east are matters of dispute with its 
immediate neighbors. 

The country is flat and but slightly elevated above 
the sea. The coast is marked by a great number of 
capes, all with a westerly direction, and enclosing on 
their north side little bays that afford good anchorage 
for vessels. The principal points are Cape Mesurado 
and Cape Palmas, at which latter the coast turns from 
a southeasterly to an easterly direction. There are 
very many rivers and water-courses, but no one of them 
is of any great importance. The Cavally, the largest 
of all, is navigable for boats for about 160 miles; but 
all the streams are obstructed by sand-bars at their 
mouths and, in their upper course, by cascades and 
rapids. 

Behind the coast and parallel with it is a swamp of 
from 5 to 15 miles in breadth, with occasional patches 
of firmer ground and grassy hummocks, and an endless 
number of channels and reaches, filled with dark and 
quiet waters. In the rainy season, and sometimes at 
high tide, all this region becomes a lake. It is covered 
with a growth of mangroves ; and some of the higher 
spots afford a sustenance to a few inhabitants. 
Beyond the swamp the soil rises gradually into hills 
and even into mountains. This rising ground is 
well peopled and there are settlements of Liberian 
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colonists along the streams, but the thickly-wooded 
mountains are almost uninhabited. Beyond the forest 
extends the Mandingo plain, a broad, undulating pasture 
land, interspersed with wooded hills, and beyond this 
plateau, at distances of from ten to twenty days' march, 
rise the mountains that divide the streams of the Libe- 
rian coast from those that belong to the basin of the 
Niger. 

There are two seasons, the dry and the rainy, the 
former beginning about the end of November and clos- 
ing at the end of April, when the rainy season sets in, 
to close in November. The transition from one season 
to the other is marked by violent storms. The harmat- 
tan y the cold dry wind from the desert, blows, especially 
at night, during the months of December and January. 
Mr. Buttikofer's description of the climate applies to the 
whole Guinea coast : " The mean temperature is that of a 
summer day in Europe, and the heat is rarely excessive. 
The thermometer in the shade generally stands at yy° 
Fahr., where it remains during the night ; and it is not 
often that it rises beyond 88°. The contrast between 
the temperature of the day and that of the night is 
greatest at the time of the harmattan. European con- 
stitutions do not long resist the effect of this degree of 
heat in an atmosphere almost always charged with 
humidity, and it is an axiom on the West African coast 
that, after a stay of three years in that country, a white 
man must remove to a cooler climate for at least six 
months. The Liberian climate is, however, more salu- 
brious than that of Lagos or the Cameroons, and the 
marsh fever is rarely fatal in Liberia. 

"In many of the diseases which affect the organs of 
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respiration, the patient is benefitted by the air of 
Liberia ; and the typhus fever is almost unknown among 
the natives. On the whole, it may be said that the 
climate of West Africa is better than its reputation. 
The prevalent fever in Liberia is the intermittent, gen- 
erally of brief duration, but very sudden in its attack. 

" A person taken with it feels only that he is weak, but 
otherwise like himself. If he is in company he talks as 
usual and answers what is said to him, and then, all at 
once, his words become unmeaning and disconnected, 
his eyes stare, and he begins to sing or to laugh like a 
crazy man. Most diseases in this country leave the 
blood in a state of partial decomposition, and it is a 
common saying that, if a white man has lived long on 
the African coast, the prick of a needle in his flesh will 
bring out first a drop of water and then a drop of blood. 
The legs and the feet are apt to be affected with swell- 
ing, in the rainy season above all ; and dropsy is com- 
mon. Wounds are very painful and heal with difficulty." 

The forests of Liberia have all the density and ex- 
uberant richness that characterize the vegetable world of 
the tropics. The woods are an impenetrable tangle of 
gigantic trees, bound together by vines and creepers, 
covered with brilliant flowers, and swarming with birds 
and insects in endless variety. The soil is fertile, and 
produces indigo, cotton, coffee, the cacao and the sugar- 
cane, and every kind of spice. The coffee, which is of 
excellent quality, and the pepper are indigenous, and 
the latter once gave a name to the coast. 

The larger part of Mr. Biittikofer's book is de- 
voted to his special subject, the zoology of 
Liberia, and his discoveries in this field, already 
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well worked by others, are of importance. He pre- 
sents at the end of his second volume a catalogue 
of the existing animal forms of Liberia, so far as these 
have been described. They number: 91 mammals, 245 
birds, 51 reptiles and amphibia, 82 fishes, 44 mollusks, 
173 insects, 21 crustaceans, and 3 earthworms. Mr. 
Biittikofer's contributions to the list are 1 1 mammals, 7 
birds, 9 fishes, 4 mollusks, 22 insects, 1 crustacean, and 
3 earthworms. 

The lion, a lover of the open country, avoids this 
wooded region and is not even found in the Mandingo 
plain, but the leopard is met with everywhere and ven- 
tures at times into the negro villages ; and one of these 
unwelcome guests has been killed in Monrovia. He 
does not attack man, but prowls about the goat-folds by 
night. There are besides a tiger-cat (F. celidogaster), 
larger than the European lynx, and the serval, or bush- 
cat, both very destructive to the poultry. 

In the neighborhood of Grand Cape Mount the 
ground-squirrels (Xerus erythropus) infest the fields of 
ground-nuts and cassava and gnaw the roots of the 
plants. They are often tamed like the true squirrels, 
and learn to take their food from their master's hand. 

Among the larger animals the buffalo, or bush-cow, 
as it is called, is found in every part of the country. It 
is about the size of the European ox, though it does not 
stand so high. Very old animals lose their hair, and a 
specimen in the Leyden Museum has a bare, blackish 
hide, with here and there a few thin hairs. The horns 
of the Liberian buffalo are not joined at the base like 
those of the Cape buffalo, but leave the front of the 
head free ; and instead of curving outwards, they turn 
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in the plane of the frontal bone backwards, so that the 
points approach each other and describe the curve of a 
sickle. Like all of his kind, the Liberian buffalo is a 
very dangerous enemy, and the natives dread him more 
than the leopard. 

The most remarkable of the nine varieties of the 
antelope is unquestionably the Tapir Antelope (Ter- 
pone Longiceps). The male of this variety has not yet 
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TAPIR ANTELOPE. 



been taken, but Mr. Biittikofer secured three females. 
These were a little below the size of the fallow deer. In 
its general appearance this antelope recalls the wild buffalo 
{Aug a depressicornis) of Celebes, though it has more 
slender legs, and in color it is remarkably like the 
Shabrack tapir. A peculiarity of this antelope is the 
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pouch-like gland between the belly and the upper thigh. 

This gland, in which a lemon might be laid, furnishes 
a secretion with which the animal rubs down its short 
hair. 

Some distance below Schieffelinsville and in the 
triangle formed by the Junk River on one side and by 
its affluents, the Du Queah and the Farmington, on 
the others, there is a line of wooded heights, surrounded 
by marshes. It was here that Mr. Buttikofer shot his 
antelopes. It is only in the rainy season that the hun- 
ter can cross the marsh in this place, for there is no 
water in the dry season to float the canoes, and yet the 
mud is too deep to be passed on foot. The Tapir 
Antelope is found in other parts of the country, and one 
got away from Mr. Buttikofer ih the woods behind 
Fali. 

Du Chaillu was the first to discover this peculiar 
variety, but, though he secured the skull, which is now 
in the British Museum, he was unable to furnish any 
account of the animal itself. The long form of the skull 
suggested the name longiceps, bestowed by J. E. Gray 
in 1865 ; and from that time to the present nothing 
has been added to our knowledge of the subject. 

This is one among many instances of the occurrence 
in the Gaboon and in Liberia, of new species, no one of 
which is to be found in the intermediate districts, though 
these, and more especially the Gold Coast, have been 
carefully explored. 

Another large variety is the Lyre Antelope (JEury- 
ceros euryceros) called by the Liberians an elk. It 
resembles the koodoo, but its coat is of a reddish yel- 
low, and the white stripes are more numerous than those 
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of the koodoo. The horns are very strong and twisted 
so that the two taken together make the shape of a lyre. 
The tips of the horns are white for about a hand's 
breath. The antelope feeds on the leaves of trees and 
on the climbing plants, and reaches without difficulty up 
to a height of eight feet. 

Elephants are often met with even near the coast, 
and in the Mandingo plain they are found in great 
herds. They are hunted, but not often killed, as Mr. 
Biittikofer concludes from the trifling amount of ivory 
exported. 

A very curious beast is the Liberian river-horse 
(Choeropsis liberiensis), locally known as the sea-cow or 
water-cow. This is the dwarf among the hippopotami, 
the full-grown male measuring about 4 feet 7 inches in 
length and 2 feet 7 inches in height, and the female 
being still smaller. It is distinguished from the Nile 
hippopotamus, not only by its diminutive size and other 
characteristics, but by the fact that it has but two in- 
cisors in the lower jaw instead of four. The color of 
this uncommonly clumsy creature is, in the upper part 
of the body, a greenish blue-black, which becomes a 
gray-green on the sides and passes into a yellowish green 
on the belly. In its habits it resembles the hog rather 
than its namesake, though it does not live in herds, 
but wanders in pairs through the forest and with a very 
wide range, so that though known everywhere it is no- 
where frequently encountered. It delights in the forest 
and the marsh, and takes to the water only when it 
bathes, or is obliged to cross a stream. Its habit of 
wandering over a wide area adds to the difficulties of 
the hunter. 
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It feeds on branches of trees and plants, and the 
fruits of the forest, and retreats after foraging, to sleep 
away a portion of the day in the swamps ; and it sleeps 
so soundly, as the natives of St. Paul told Mr. Biittikofer, 
that the hunter can approach and kill it without any 
trouble. Its footprints are smaller and less deeply im- 
pressed than those of the elephant ; and, where he has 
passed through the marsh, the hippopotamus leaves the 
broad track of his body on the surface. The flesh of 
this animal, especially when young, is succulent and 
resembles that of the wild swine. 

The ant-eaters are divided into two classes, one living 
in the trees, the other altogether on the ground. The 
former are frequently tamed and live about the houses. 
When they are touched they roll themselves up in a ball 
like a hedgehog, and it takes all the strength of a man 
to unroll them. The ant-bear, {Manis gigantea), lives 
in holes in the ground or in an old ant-hill, and pro- 
vides himself with an exit as well as an entrance, be- 
cause he is too thick and clumsy to turn about in his 
hole. One of these creatures, killed at Cape Mount, 
was more than 5 feet long, and weighed 66 pounds. 

There are 13 varieties of the monkey tribe in Liberia, 
and, when Mr. Biittikofer asked about them, he got 
everywhere the same answer : " Oh, Daddy, plenty live 
in this country, too much ! " The chimpanzee, or baboon, 
as the Liberians call it, is held by them to be a creature 
of a higher order than other animals. It is killed now 
and then, but the natives, omnivorous as they are, do 
not eat its flesh ; for the baboon, they say, " is too 
much like man." They have noticed, among other 
traits, that he walks erect, that, when he is old, he does 
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not climb the trees, but provides himself with a club as 
a defence against attack, and that, in presence of a 
foe, he beats his broad breast with his clenched fists and 
roars so loud that, like the gorilla, he can be heard for 
a mile around. Emin Pasha's surprising report of the 
apes that made fires is approached in the following 
story, told to Mr. Biittikofer by an old hunter : 

"You have certainly noticed," he said, " in going 
through the forest, those remarkable clear and open 
spaces, of which a man can give no account to himself. 
They are the baboons' fireplaces. It is the habit of the 
baboons to imitate men in every possible way, and in 
these places they gather dry wood together and pile it 
up in a great heap. Then one of the band makes as if 
he set fire to it, and the others begin to blow the imag- 
inary flame, at first gently and cautiously, and gradually 
more and more strongly, until at last their tongues hang 
out of their mouths. Then they all squat down around 
the pile of wood with their elbows on their knees, and 
spread their hands out, as if before the blaze. And 
they may be seen sometimes in wet weather sitting 
patiently for half the day, in front of this imaginary 
fire." 

A naturalist must frequently do violence to his own 
sentiments of humanity, but Mr. Biittikofer's account 
(Vol. I, pp. 236-237) of the way in which he secured a 
specimen of the monkey Colobus ferrugineus, is too much 
like a page out of Cumming's repulsive book. A number 
of these monkeys were enjoying themselves with chatter 
and play in the tops of the forest trees. Mr. Biittikofer 
and his guide were able, themselves unseen, to look on 
and admire the agility and cunning tricks, the petu- 
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lance, the grimaces, the flight and the escape, sud- 
denly arrested and often begun again, high in the air. 
But, as the narrator remarks, the hunter does not live 
by observation alone ; he picked out his specimen and 
sent him a "morning salutation" from the gun. The 
smoke kept him from seeing the effect of the shot, but 
the guide said it had done its work, and would not have 
him shoot again. He waited fully ten minutes. The 
other monkeys had taken to flight at the report of the 
gun, and were heard crying and screaming to one another 
in the distance. The wounded one sat immovable on a 
branch with one arm around the trunk of the tree and 
his head bowed, as if he were asleep. " I knew this 
trick," says Mr. Biittikofer; "there are foxes, and even 
beetles, that lie as if they were dead, to get up and make 
off the moment they are unobserved. Another crack, 
and the hairy acrobat slipped a good way down the 
trunk. My companion sprang forward, but he was too 
hasty. The monkey caught all at once in another place, 
and sat there. I fired again, this time with my double 
barrelled gun, and brought him tumbling down from 
point to point till he grasped with one of his hands a 
branch, as he passed it, and there he hung, as many of 
his kind do in their last agony, and we had to wait till 
death relaxed his hold. The speaking, mournful look of 
a dying monkey's face, its reproachful and yet pleading 
glance, have always made a deep impression upon me, 
an impression which I have not even now forgotten, so 
that, during my second journey, often as the opportunity 
presented itself, I shot not a single ape, with the excep- 
tion of one very rare specimen. I was glad, therefore, 
not to see the death-struggle of the poor victim of 
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science, and waited patiently for the moment when he 
should fall to the ground. It was nearly an hour before 
we heard the branches crack, and then, with a heavy 
thump, the monkey lay at our feet." Like some other 
men, Mr. Biittikofer yields only to a strong tempta- 
tion. 

Liberia is divided into four counties, Mesurado, 
Grand Bassa, Sinoe, and Maryland ; the last founded as 
a separate colony in 1 831, and incorporated with Liberia 
in i860. The population is estimated at 1,068,000, of 
which number about 18,000 are of American origin, and 
form in fact the whole republic. One authority* makes 
the population nearly 2,000,000 ; and Mr. Biittikofer 
considers even the lower figure too large. He says (Vol. 
II, p. 78) : "All that is known with sufficient certainty 
is that the Colonization Society, during the whole course 
of its operations, transported to Liberia, in 180 voyages, 
more than 15,000 negroes and mulattoes, and that nearly 
6,000 negroes, found on board of captured slavers, were 
landed there by cruisers ; so that if this imported popu- 
lation has kept up its numbers, it may now count about 
20,000 souls." 

It is to be remembered, of course, that the American 
Colonization Society never discontinued its efforts in 
behalf of Liberia, and that missionaries have always 
been present to maintain and to advance the tradition 
of civilized ways and manners among the settlers from 
America, overweighted at times by the unexpected ad- 
dition of rescued slaves to be provided for, and always 
burdened with the responsibility of holding in check the 
frequently hostile native population. This population 

* Consul-general Gudgeon, quoted in the Almanack de Gotha for 1891. 
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is in the tribal condition. Each little chief considers 
himself a king, to be dealt with as an independent power, 
and it is to the credit of the Liberians that they have 
maintained generally friendly relations with these fretful 
dignitaries. Actual collisions have occurred, but more 
have been averted by the show of force which the Re- 
public has been enabled to make. Under the law every 
Liberian citizen between the ages of 16 and 60 * is liable 
to military duty, and the armed strength of the country 
amounts to 3,000 men, divided into four regiments, one 
furnished by each county. Mr. Biittikofer was not im- 
pressed by the bearing of the troops he saw, when 
paraded to celebrate the national anniversary. He says 
it was not easy to refrain from laughter at the sight of 
them. 

The day he arrived at Monrovia, f Mr. Biittikofer re- 
mained indoors till the cool of the evening, and then 
walked out with a friend from the Dutch Factory to 
view the capital. It is situated in a depression on the 
northern slope of the Mesurado promontory. The 
broad, straight streets lie parallel to the line of the hill- 
crest, and others cross them at right angles. The 
squares thus formed are occupied by a single house, or 
hut, with a yard, overgrown with rank weeds, out of 
which rises a cocoa-palm or, more often, a mango-tree. 
Every fifth or sixth house is in ruins from the ravages 
of the white ants (termites), and the impression made 
upon the new-comer, as he climbs the steep streets, is 
far from pleasant. There are neither horses nor wagons 
in Liberia, and the streets of Monrovia, where they are 

*The Almanack de Gotha, 1891, makes the limit 50 years, 
f The population of the city is about five thousand. 
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not occupied by outcropping masses of spongy laterite, 
are overgrown with grass and bushes, and serve as a 
pasture-ground for cows (very finely formed), short- 
legged goats, smooth-woolled sheep and black swine. 
Only the footpaths at the sides are kept a little 
clear of weeds. These features only add, however, 
to the picturesque effect. Many of the larger brick 
or stone buildings, and nearly all the wooden ones, 
are half hidden among the shadowing mango-trees, 
and in every lot stand singly, or in groups, cocoa- 
palms, guava, lemon or orange trees, and bushes grow 
'in the window openings and the cracks of the walls, as 
in a ruined castle. 

Among the public buildings is Representative Hall, 
on Broad Street, where the House of Representatives 
holds its sessions and the various Departments are es- 
tablished. Behind this is Government Square, with a 
monument to the Rev. Elijah Johnson, founder of the 
colony, and father of President Johnson. The Mansion 
House, the President's dwelling, is a handsome building 
on Ashmun Street. It was formerly the post-office, but 
this has been removed to a new building, near the coast. 
Another house on Ashmun Street accommodates the 
Senate, the Monthly and Quarterly Courts and the 
Masonic Lodges. In the rear of this house stands the 

Jail. 

The principal churches are the Baptist, the Methodist, 
and the Episcopalian, the last a new building, to take 
the place of one destroyed some years ago by fire. A 
little removed from the city stands Monrovia College, 
on a terrace which commands a wide view of the open 
sea. The Consulates, German, Netherlands, American, 
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Belgian and Swedish, are in the upper city. In walking 
through these streets, the traveller is astonished at the 
size of the private dwellings, hardly to be distinguished, 
but for the almost universal piazza, or veranda, from the 
houses of well-to-do people in Europe. Within, the 
drawing-rooms are often ample and cool, but poorly 
furnished ; and nearly all these buildings date from the 
prosperous days of Monrovia, when the immigration 
from America brought in a great deal of money. The 
commercial establishments, European as well as Libe- 
rian, are all on the northern side of the promontory, on 
the left bank, or waterside of the Mesurado River, 
a little above the point where it breaks through the 
sand-bank, or bar, and discharges into the cove at 
the base of the headland. This quarter is a scene 
of busy traffic all day long with the natives and the 
farmers, who come down from the interior in their 
canoes to exchange their produce for foreign goods. 
Every Saturday afternoon the business is at its height, 
and the salesmen, with all their activity, can hardly 
meet the demands of the chaffering, bargaining and 
capricious negroes. 

Mr. Biittikofer was surprised to find that fresh beef 
was only to be had in Monrovia by subscription for so 
many pounds, though he readily perceived that the im- 
possibility of keeping dressed beef in such a climate had 
originated the custom ; but he found it less easy to 
understand why there was no bakery in the town. In 
general, he remarks, life in the Liberian capital is primi- 
tive. There is no hotel, but rooms are to be had in 
private houses by visitors to Monrovia, and the members 
of Congress are lodged in this way when they come to 
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the yearly sessions, in November. Most of the Euro- 
peans, and especially the Germans, are received by their 
fellow-countrymen. Mr. Buttikofer resided with a 
Dutchman, Mr. Aenmey, whom he describes as the only 
white man left in Liberia, since the death of Verdier, 
the French coffee planter, except those connected with 
the missions or the foreign factories. Mr. Aenmey is 
married to a Liberian wife, who owns a coffee plantation 
on St. Paul's River, and he himself does a general 
commission business. Mr. Buttikofer and his com- 
panion paid for lodging and breakfast, for both, one 
dollar a day. 

There are social enjoyments in Monrovia, and Mr. 
Buttikofer shared in them with friends, whom he does 
not hesitate to name. At the German Consulate he 
met several members of Congress and the American 
Consul, a " genuine full-blooded negro, of herculean 
stature, and of the finest type, genial and cultivated, 
and a gentleman from top to toe." He took great in- 
terest in the naturalist's researches. There was a good 
deal of singing, followed by toasts in honor of the 
various nations represented. 

" At first," says Mr. Buttikofer, " we drank beer, a 
very good Hamburg article, and then wine. The win- 
dows were open, but it grew warm in the room and not 
much less so in our heads. To cool off, we ordered 
brandy and water, the favorite drink in the tropics for 
reducing the temperature. I had just responded to a 
toast, and pulled out my handkerchief to wipe my fore- 
head, quite forgetting that I had folded up in it a 
panther toad, that I had captured on the way to the 
Consulate, and this first of my specimens hopped out on 
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the table in a shameless fashion, amid the Homeric 
laughter of the company. The night was far spent be- 
fore we took our leave." 

The Monrovians looked upon the expedition to the 
interior as a very dangerous undertaking, especially for 
a small party, but Mr. Biittikofer adhered to his plan ; 
and he says, very reasonably, that in zoological explora- 
tions in Africa, the disturbance and clamor inseparable 
from the movement of a large body of men, defeat the 
main object by alarming and scattering the wild animals. 

In manner the people of Monrovia are pleasant and 
friendly, and Mr. Biittikofer remarked in the better 
society something of an aristocratic tone. It is the cus- 
tom to make formal social calls in the cool of the after- 
noon, and the ladies study the fashions. 

There is a fondness for associations, and six lodges of 
Freemasons are established, two in Monrovia and one 
each at St. Paul's River, in Grand Bassa, Sinoe and Cape 
Palmas. All are under the Grand Lodge of Monrovia. 
Temperance Societies were begun in 1882, and to their 
influence must be ascribed the passage of the law raising 
the duty on spirits to a point, which so affected the revenue 
from the customs that the law was soon after repealed. 

The Liberia Interior Association, Limited, formed 
for the development of the back country, has nothing 
but its name to show. 

These various efforts at organization, however abor- 
tive, are at least in the right line ; but what can be more 
grotesque than the knightly Order of African Redemp- 
tion, founded January 13, 1879? Mr. Biittikofer has 
"only this to say of it ; that its insignia are well-finished, 
and that the Government has not distributed them with 
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a lavish hand." There may be more than one reason 
for this forbearance. 

The Liberians are Protestants in religion, but the 
Constitution guarantees freedom and equal rights to all 
forms of faith, and the withdrawal of the French Catholic 
Mission in 1887 was entirely voluntary. The fervor 
of the people in religious matters sometimes interferes 
with the other concerns of life. Mr. Buttikofer quotes 
the following passage from the Grand Bassa School 
Inspector's Report, of November 23, 1882: " The 
rainy season and the revivals break in upon some of our 
schools for two or three weeks, and the revivals so much 
the more that most of the schools are kept in the 
churches, and these are occupied on such occasions by 
the anxious inquirers, who spend their whole time there, 
praying, sleeping and dreaming, so that during this 
period the business of instruction is necessarily sus- 
pended." 

Even with these interruptions, however, the Liberian 
schools are fairly successful, and the Liberia College in 
Monrovia has done good work, though complaint is 
made that its requirements are too high for the best 
pupils from the other institutions. Scholars are sent 
from Liberia to the American colleges and universities, 
principally for instruction in theology and in medicine ; 
and medical men abound in the African republic. 
Scholarship and culture have always been represented, 
and Mr. Buttikofer assures us that he found everywhere 
an appreciation of music and song. To a full-fledged 
State, with its own order of knighthood, a National 
Anthem was indispensable, and a Liberian poet, Olmstead 
Luca, was found to produce it. Mr. Buttikofer prints 
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the words and the music, which is better than the verses, 
of this composition : 

All hail, Liberia, hail ! 

All hail, Liberia, hail ! 
This glorious land of liberty shall long be ours. 

Though new her name, 

Green be her fame, 
And mighty be her pow'rs ! 

In joy and gladness, with our hearts united, 
We'll shout the freedom of a race benighted. 
Long live Liberia, happy land, 
A home of glorious liberty, by God's command. 

All hail, Liberia, hail ! 
In union strong, success is sure, 

We cannot fail. 

With God above 

Our rights to prove 
We will the world assail. 

With heart and hand our country's cause defending, 
We'll meet the foe with valor unpretending. 
Long live Liberia, happy land, 
A home of glorious liberty, by God's command. 

The town life of Liberia has another centre in Har- 
per, the sea-port near Cape Palmas. Dr. Nachtigal's 
grave is still shown at this place. He died on board 
the German man-of-war Mowe, April 20, 1885, on the 
homeward voyage from Kamerun, and his body has 
recently been removed to that colony. 

The plantations and farms in Liberia do not extend, 
for the most part, to any great distance inland, but keep 
close to the neighborhood of the towns and stations, 
and along the streams. The houses and outbuildings 
are all of wood, and whitewashed, and they are raised 
above the ground on posts from 4 to 6 or 7 feet in 
height. 

In general appearance they resemble the ruder houses 
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of the Southern and Western States of America. The 
sides of the buildings are made of unplaned boards, 
nailed across the frame, and the roofs are covered with 
heavy shingles. The doors and the window-shutters 
are of rough boards, and, except in a very few instances, 
there is no such thing to be found as window-glass. 

The furniture is of the simplest ; a few plain chairs, 
a rocking-chair, a coarse table, one or two chests, wide 
bedsteads with hard mattresses, make up the list, to 
which may sometimes be added a cheap looking-glass 
and a few prints, with or without frames. A clock is 
rarely seen, even in the town houses, and it is not often 
needed in a land where the sun rises and set at 6 o'clock, 
all the year round, and is directly overhead at midday. 

The returns of the commerce and revenue of Liberia 
for 1 883- 1 884 — the latest attainable — show an export 
of 931,341 gallons of palm-oil, 429,667 pounds of coffee, 
and 130,131 pounds of India-rubber. The revenue for 
1 883-1 884 was 174,014 dollars, and the expenditure 
157,465 dollars. According to the Statesman s Year 
Book, for 1889, the value of the Liberian exports for 
1883 was £200,000 ($1,000,000), and that of the im- 
ports £150,000 ($750,000). The estimated revenue for 
1888 w r as ,£35,000 ($175,000), and the expenditure 
£33>°°° ($165,000). 

The entire back-country of Liberia and some parts 
of the coast are possessed by the native tribes. The 
most important of these are : the Vei, in the Grand 
Cape Mount district, between the Manna and the Little 
Cape Mount River ; the Deh, between the latter and St. 
Paul's River ; the Gola (or Gura), a powerful tribe on 
the middle St. Paul's River ; the Mamba, behind Mon- 
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rovia, and between the Mesurado and the Junk River; 
the Queah, to the eastward, on the Du Queah River ; 
and the great tribe of the Pessy, whose country is be- 
hind the region occupied by the two preceding tribes. 
The country of the Bassa is bounded on the south-west 
by the sea, on the north-west by the Farmington River, 
north-east by the river Sangwin, and towards the in- 
terior by the Gibi, and other tribes. The Kru district, 
the home of the Kruboys, so well-known on the Guinea 
coast, stretches from the Sangwin to the Grand Sesters 
River. Next to the Kru, and occupying the coast from 
Cape Palmas to the San Pedro River are the Grebo, 
closely allied to the Kru in speech and in blood, Grebo 
being the name by which the Kru are known among 
themselves. 

The Kruboys are good seamen, and in demand for 
wages of six dollars a month, and expenses ; the latter 
being the cost of three pints of rice and a little grog, 
daily. They are hired through a head-man, who requires 
a document in writing (known on the Guinea coast as a 
book) as proof of the contract, and pockets as his com- 
mission the whole of the first months wages, paid in 
advance. In the Liberian ports these contracts are 
made with a Government officer, whose duty it is to see 
that they are not made use of to cover slave-dealing, or 
other illegal enterprises. Some years ago, according to 
Mr. Buttikofer (Vol. II., p. 192, note), President John- 
son refused to allow the captain of an English man-of- 
war to engage Kruboys, who were to be employed in 
military duty in Egypt. An agent of the Panama Canal 
Co. was, however, permitted to hire natives of Liberia 
for service under the stipulation that, when their engage- 
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ment expired, they should be sent back to their home ; 
a stipulation faithfully kept, it is added, " in so far, at 
least, as the men lived to come back." Similar engage- 
ments of Liberians and of tribesmen have been recently 
made for work on the Congo railroad, and other enter- 
prises in the Free State. 

The book plays a most important part in the daily life 
of the Liberian workmen. It makes no difference 
whether the man himself is able to read ; he is perfectly 
contented when he sees the agreement put down in 
writing, and he calls everything written a book, even a 
bit of a newspaper. He preserves all these books with 
the greatest care, and can tell accurately the meaning 
and date, as well as the value, of each one. 

The Krumen have the genuine sailor's contempt 
for landsmen and their ways, and leave all the house and 
field work to the women and children, and the slaves. 
They make and repair their own canoes, however, and 
with wonderful skill. They are generally well dressed 
and fond of bedecking themselves with finery, such as 
the cast-off coats of English naval officers ; and they de- 
light in carrying an umbrella. Individually, they are 
known by the nicknames bestowed upon them by the 
English seamen : Half a Dollar, Pea Soup, Bottled Beer, 
Flying Jib \ etc. 

The greater part of the Liberian negro tribes are 
under their own princes or head-men, with numerous 
inferior chiefs exercising authority under the supreme 
head. These chieftains, no matter how limited their 
power, assume the title of king, in imitation of their 
superior, and the more eminent among them are, in fact, 
quite equal in influence to the actual king, in time of 
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peace. The king maintains no standing army, and 
does not surround himself with a retinue of courtiers 
and attendants, such as wait upon the princes in other 
parts of Africa. The conditions of his life are, on the 
contrary, rather mean in the eyes of Europeans. He ex- 
acts no universal tribute from his subjects, and his 
riches consist in the number of his women and slaves. 
In war-time, however, there is no limit to his authority, 
and other war-lords might envy him. Simple and 
unpretentious as he is at home, every little chief 
makes the greatest possible parade when he sets out 
on a journey, with his high councillors and life-guards, 
and a bevy of women, dressed in their gowns and 
ornaments. The men are armed with long swords, 
mostly old European cavalry-sabres, horse pistols, and 
daggers, often beautifully finished, of native manu- 
facture. Every one, from the king down, wears his 
pocket handkerchief round the middle, under his toga, 
and all go barefoot. 

On the death of a chief, his dignity descends to his 
eldest son, unless the deceased leaves a brother. In 
this case the brother becomes king, and it is not till his 
death that the succession devolves upon the son of the 
former king. 

War is carried on among these tribes in guerrilla 
fashion and hardly ever in the open field. Their opera- 
tions are confined to night-attacks and incursions, with 
destruction of the places they can set on fire ; though it 
sometimes happens that siege is laid to a fortified posi- 
tion, such as the residence of a chief. These residences 
are often surrounded by palisades, or high, thick walls of 
clay, baked in the sun. 
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The incursions take place when the rice is ripening ; 
and spies, called softly men, are sent in to report upon 
the district marked for attack ; a dangerous service, for 
they are killed without pity, when discovered. 

Polygamy is practised, and a rich man is known by 
the number of his wives and slaves. Mr. Biittikofer has 
known chiefs, who had 20, 30, and even 50 wives ; but 
in every such number there is always one, who is known 
as the head-woman, and is superior in dignity to the 
others. Slaves are not badly treated, but are regarded as 
members of the family to which they belong, though 
the master readily sells them on occasion, as, for in- 
stance, to raise money to pay a debt. 

The average price of a slave is 15 dollars, and no one 
would think of paying more than 20 dollars. 

A chief frequently possesses many hundred slaves, 
mostly engaged in cultivating the soil, and settles them 
in a village by themselves. One such village is Toocoro> 
on the Morfi River, the property of a Mr. Cole, who 
was himself originally a slave, but has become a land 
owner. 

The native handiwork in leather, pottery, ornamental 
work and arms, shows a great deal of skill and taste, 
and something of the Oriental eye for contrasts of color. 
Mr. Biittikofers judgment on the character of the 
negroes is that they are children of the moment : " It 
is according to the present circumstances that they are 
good or bad, willing or obstinate, honest or thievish, 
true or false ; and it is best, in a word, always to show 
that you are on your guard and hold them steadily 
under sharp control." (Vol. II, p. 297.) 

Many of these natives have received instruction in 
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the Mission Schools, but the result of the efforts to 
civilize them is not encouraging, so far as Mr. Biittikofer 
was able to see. When the negro leaves the Mission 
School it is with no thought of bettering the condition 
of his people. He lays aside the clothes he has been 
taught to wear, ties a handkerchief about his loins, and 
goes back to the old ways. With some inconsistency, 
Mr. Biittikofer declares on the next page (Vol. II, p. 346) 
that these very natives are as full of promise as the 
white men : 

" It frequently happens in America at the present 
day that these young Africans take the doctor's degree, 
and I am almost entirely convinced that the negro is 
not less capable of culture than the white man, as soon 
as the opportunity for study is given to him." 

The pagan faiths of the Guinea coast are still what 
they were in the time of Dapper, whose accuracy is 
highly praised by Mr. Biittikofer. Of the two religions 
that press upon this native paganism, Mr. Biittikofer 
says (Vol. II, pp. 340-341) : " The efforts of the Ameri- 
can missionaries have no very brilliant results to show, 
for the natives have remained almost indifferent in their 
attitude towards Christianity. Islam makes greater 
progress, and presses forward slowly, but steadily, from 
the interior to the coast. The Mandingoes of the 
broad hinterland are all Mohammedans, as are also, in 
great part, the Busy and the Pessy tribes ; but Islam 
has not yet a firm foothold among the jealous and ex- 
clusive Golah and the others of the Deh family, and 
particularly among the Vei." The change to the faith 
of Islam is made very easy for the fetish-worshipper. 
He has only to renounce the indulgence in strong drink 
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and the eating of unclean flesh ; and the Mandingo 
dervish is satisfied when he brings the unbelievers to 
acknowledge the true religion, and to exchange their 
own unsightly fetish-amulets for the more elegant and 
far more efficacious talismans which he offers. 

The Mandingoes are much more scrupulous in the 
observance of the duties prescribed by Mohammedan- 
ism. Their attendance at the mosque is regular ; they 
repeat their prayers and perform all the rites enjoined. 
In all their towns and larger villages there are schools, 
in w T hich the b'oys are instructed in religion and in the 
reading and writing of passages from the Koran. There 
are among them not a few learned men, who possess a 
number of Arabic manuscripts and give lessons to 
young men, so that the knowledge of the Arabic lan- 
guage is very widely spread. 

Schools of a similar character are conducted, also, by 
the dervishes, who are the pioneers of Islam in the 
movement towards the coast, and settle themselves in 
the larger communities among the other tribes, such as 
the Vei, and there carry on the work of proselytism in the 
measure of their power. The same process goes on 
among the Busy and the Pessy. The Mandingo priest, 
once fairly settled, takes to himself a wife. She is soon 
followed by a second, and then, with the growth of his 
school, the priest calls in an associate, who must also 
have a house. After him come in by degrees black- 
smiths, leather-workers and other handicraftsmen, who 
give employment to the people of the tribe, and build 
up in this way one settlement after another, till the 
community is so large that a special building is required 
and is dedicated as a mosque. 
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Mr. Buttikofer thinks that the Mandingoes must be 
regarded as the practical lords of the land. 

The Christian missionary work has two aims : the 
maintenance of religious faith and civilization among 
the Liberians, and the conversion of the heathen. 

If but little has been done in this latter direction, it 
must be remembered that great and peculiar difficulties 
are to be encountered. Mr. Buttikofer shows how the 
well-founded hope of attracting the natives to civilized 
ways by the education of their girls has been defeated 
by the social customs of the tribes. A girl represents 
in the family a certain money value, and is disposed of 
in marriage by her parents to the man, often a poly- 
gamist, who can pay the required amount. 

In this way the time and labor bestowed upon the 
Christian education of a native girl are found to have 
been wasted. To meet this evil the Protestant Episco- 
pal mission adopted a system of purchasing the girl by 
a payment of 15, or more, dollars, to secure the right to 
give her in marriage to a Christian ; but means were 
lacking to give development to this system, and the 
missionaries had to endure the grief of seeing a girl of 
excellent promise* withdrawn from their care by her 
parents, and handed over to a pagan who was rich 
enough to refund the money advanced to secure the 
girl's freedom. 

"It is to be understood, of course," says Mr. Butti- 
kofer in his conclusion (Vol. II, pp. 344-345), "that it 
cannot enter into my purpose to draw a parallel between 
the two rival monotheistic religions, or to prognosticate 
which of the two is to control the future of the black 
fetish-worshippers ; but the unprejudiced observer, who 
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follows the vigorous expansion of Islam in the inner 
country, and contrasts with it the proportionately feeble 
results of the Christian missionary activity, must soon 
come to a clear determination on this point. It is not 
to be doubted that the Mohammedan religion also exer- 
cises a civilizing influence upon the natives. 

" It is certain, also, that it suits them> for, together with 
its great simplicity, it permits polygamy and sets before 
them the well-known sensual joys of Paradise. 

" ' God is God, and Mohammed is the prophet of 
God.' Even the dull intellect of the negro can take in 
this clear and simple principle, while on the other hand 
it is hard for him to form a definite conception of Chris- 
tianity, with all its involved dogmas. Nor is it to be 
wondered at that the negro remains indifferent to Chris- 
tianity, in so far as it brings him no material advantage, 
and least of all that he is not won over by its rigidly 
ascetic view of life, and its monogamy. Much depends, 
moreover, upon the method of presenting Christian 
doctrine to the heathen. It is nothing less than per- 
verse to hammer at the negro with a lifeless theology, 
as is even yet done in many a place, and to seek for sal- 
vation in the making of proselytes and the winning of 
souls." 

Mr. Buttikofer might have uttered himself in other 
language if it had been his purpose to compare the two 
religions ; and he would approve, at least in part, the 
distinction between them set forth by Dr. Blyden, him- 
self a negro, and a clergyman : 

"Mohammedanism, in Africa, has left the native 
master of himself and of his home ; but wherever 
Christianity has been able to establish itself, with the 
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exception of Liberia, foreigners have taken posses- 
sion of the country, and, in some places, rule the natives 
with oppressive rigor."* 

Mr. Btittikofer, a disinterested observer, looks to an 
immigration from the United States for the supply of 
the new blood imperatively called for in Liberia. Dr. 
Blyden has an abiding faith in the saving power of the 
Christian civilization already planted, and its eventual 
supremacy over the tribes of the interior. 

It cannot be believed that there will be an emigration 
from the United States to Liberia, for the colony ex- 
ercises no attractive influence upon the Americans of 
African blood. The sentiment which founded the 
American Colonization Society has spent its power. 
The times are changed and the American negroes are 
changed with them, nor would it be easy to find many 
who cherish the thought of Africa as their fatherland. 

While it is true that Liberia has made no effort to 
extend its rule or to assert its authority over the native 
tribes, this negative attitude is even more due to inher- 
ent weakness than to the Christian spirit of the Re- 
public. It must be admitted that there is a lack of 
vitality in the civilization which maintains, for a total 
population of 20,000, a college empowered to confer 
degrees for scholarship in Greek and Latin and Arabic, 
while there is neither a road nor a paved street in the 
whole country ; and those who are interested in the 
Liberian experiment may well look forward with mis- 
givings to the arrival of the conquering Mohammedans 
at Cape Palmas and Monrovia. 

* Christianity, Islam and the Negro Race, p. 354. 



